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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Mystique, in the Sequaire of Goddeschalk with its A mas ut 
facias pulchram. 

But perhaps, as a friend of mine wrote when Swinburne 
was refused sepulture in Westminster Abbey (they said there 
was no room and buried the canon's wife the week after), 
perhaps, as my friend wrote at the time, "perhaps it is just 
as well — he suffered fools badly." 

I have known also that the really distinguished member, 
at a meeting of another great "body," encouraged one of his 
more serious colleagues, who was showing signs of tedium, 
with "Come, come, we ^re not here to enjoy ourselves." 

M. de Gourmont has gone — 

Blandula, tenulla, vagula — 
almost with a jest on his lips, for his satire on M. Croquant 
et la Guerre continues in the current Mercure. 

Ezra Pound 

REVIEWS 

MISS LOWELL ON FRENCH POETS 

Six French Poets:. Studies in Contemporary Literature, by 

Amy Lowell. Macmillan. 

This is fine bookmaking, beautiful paper, beautiful print. 
Yet I entered upon the studies with a slight dread that I 
should find bewildering classifications, waters of modern 
technique in which I should flounder helplessly. Not at all. 
The book is clear sailing from title-page to colophon, sound- 
ing its message straight out. The essays are written in a 
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scholarly way, and they form, I think, the first book on the 
subject in the English language. It is a curious choice of 
poets in some respects. I could wish to see it include Jean 
Moreas; or Fernand Gregh, whose poetry has a subtle and 
glowing quality; or perhaps others. But it is a very im- 
portant work. One is spared the tediousness of exploring 
volume after volume, and is given a generous supply of the 
best poems of each of the six men, carefully selected by one 
who is herself a distinguished poet. 

The impression left by fimile Verhaeren is one of 
greatness and charm. His is an austere, yet mobile, mind. 
Miss Lowell tells us that "the Flemish character is made up 
of two parts, one composed of violent and brutal animal 
spirit, the other of strange, unreasoning mysticism." This is 
why Verhaeren is capable of being sodden with drink, capable 
too of the highest flights of the soul. He believed in man- 
kind, and his poems express the common passions of the 
race. Here we have no superficialities, signals of false suc- 
cesses, but a pen dipped in truth. Rhymes? — yes, he used 
them all the time, even in vers libre. But these French 
rhymes (or is it that our ears are so attuned to the dailiness 
of the English?) do not shout at you, "We are rhymes" — 
they efface themselves. His colors are fiery, furious, his beau- 
ties engloomed by factory smoke, but his words are opals 
with strange, bright flashes. Here is a lovely thing: 

Le vent se noue et s'entrelace et se denoue, 
et puis soudain, s'enfuit jusqu 'aux vergers luisants, 
la-bas, ou les pommiers, pareils a des paons blancs, 
— nacre et soleil — lui font la roue. 
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Here is the very feel of a storm : 

Un poing d'effroi tord les villages; 
Les hauts chochers, dans les lointains, 
Envoient l'echo de leurs tocsins 
Bondir de plage en plage. 

Such a storm may well typify all of Verhaeren's work 
before the war — that storm which was to lick up cities and 
meadows and leave, in him, "the finest flower of a ruined 
country." 

Albert Samain is like the slow trickle of water from a 
faucet in comparison with the giant billow preceding him in 
the book. Yet the lover of biography will delight in the 
story of this lonely, sensitive life as revealed by the tender 
touch of the author. She calls him a minor poet, and says of 
his work: "It is chamber-music, as tenuous and plaintive as 
that played by did eighteenth-century orchestras." It is full 
of charm, but too often it lacks the bold stroke of origination ; 
Elle ecoute la vie — au loin — comme la mer has a familiar 
flavor. The dedication of Au Jardin de I'Infante is beauti- 
ful, yet Gautier might have written it. He too uses the 
rhyme, even extols it in his verse. And isn't this lovely? 

De vers silencieux, et sans rythme et sans trame, 
Ou la rime sans bruit glisse comme une rame. 

I forget who has said: "L'ame n'existe pas por.r elle- 
meme, ou du moins on ne peut la connaitre, mais elle reflate 
celles qui s'y mirent." Here we have Remy de Gourmont. 
He said : "The sole excuse which a man can have for writing 
is to write down himself, to unveil for others the sort of 
world which mirrors itself in his individual glass." The 
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author excuses her inclusion of this poet on the ground of 
his great influence upon the generation of writers that has 
followed his. Gourmont's poetical output is small as com- 
pared with his work in other fields, but it is full of sweet 
sound and fresh with color. Les Feuilles Mortes is haunt- 
ingly beautiful. 

Henri de Regnier is a symboliste poet, an Immortal and 
an acknowledged master of French prose, "receiving the man- 
tle slowly dropping from the shoulders of Anatole France." 
His younger poems, though powerful, are more or less the 
happy expression of unhappy moods. Oh, but the haunt- 
ing lines, the dripping words! — Un d, un et un encor — 
adorable ! Of his masterpiece, Le Vase, the first poem in the 
division of Les Roseaux de la Flute, Miss Lowell says: "It 
is the most perfect presentation of the creative faculty at 
work that I know of in any literature." I wish I might give 
here all its wonder and warmth : 

Je sentais sur mes mains amoureux ou farouches 
Des souffles de naseaux ou des baisers de bouche. 

From Les Medailles a"Argile I take this fragment, which 

makes one ache for the whole : 

J'ai dit encor: ficoute, 

ficoute, 

II y a quelqu'un derriere l'echo, 

Debout parmi la vie universelle, 

Et qui porte Tare double et le double flambeau, 

Et qui est nous 

Divinement. 

In La Sandale Ailee, one of his later books which contains 

little else to impress the reader, Septembre, in vers libre, 
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shows De Regnier in a new light, and is a notable poem. 

Here we have at last a soul set free from its masters. Miss 

Lowell says: 

Admitting him to be, in poetry, the voice of a vanishing quar- 
ter of a century, he is still the greatest French poet alive to-day, 
and one of the greatest poets that France has ever had, 

Francis Jammes, more than any other of these six poets, 
compels our love. For he loves animals, birds, insects, trees — 
loves them with kindness, compassion, understanding. And 
he loves periwinkles! He is distinctly a modern, and his 
works, far from recording the graceful writhings of pain, are 
voices of serenity. -Sometimes his language might be called, 
by the undiscriminating, childish. This is because his words, 
not childish at all, are but clothed with the delicate shades of 
young spring. Nevertheless, in sweetness and simplicity his 
mind is akin to that of a child. "Francis Jammes is a charm- 
ing child on one side," says Miss Lowell, "and a most lovable 
genius on the other. But a man of mature and balanced in- 
tellect he certainly is not." She goes on to say that he is 
still in the prime of life, and that he has had a powerful ef- 
fect upon the younger generation. 

Paul Fort, like Jammes, sets his heart to the sun. He 
writes mostly in the Alexandrine, and he prints his poems as 
prose, the rhymes becoming evident only when read. I re- 
frain from quoting him, as there are so many riches that I 
do not know where to choose. Besides, one should discover 
for oneself Joachim, La Fille Morte dans ses Amours, Les 
Baisers, a delicious little poem, and the great poem, Henri 
HI, which Miss Lowell calls his masterpiece. 
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Six French Poets is a book to be read. It makes one feel 
that, in comparison with many poets who write in English, 
these Frenchmen have lived more largely the eternal verities 
of which poems are made. A. L. 

THE FIRST MODERN 

Some Love Songs of Petrarch: Translated and Annotated, 
and with a Biographical Introduction, by William Dudley 
Foulke, LL.D. Oxford University Press. 
Petrarch has been called, fairly enough, the first mod- 
ern. He was the earliest example, in our era, of the literary 
man who lived by his writings; the first to make his emo- 
tions pay; the first to turn personal feelings into fame and 
fortune. He survives to our times chiefly through his sonnets 
and canxoni, of some of which Dr. William Dudley Foulke 
of Indianapolis, now offers a translation. 

The sonnets in which Petrarch celebrates his love for 
Laura are not, in translation, the most interesting and varied 
reading in the world. Sonneteering is largely a sort of game ; 
and Petrarch, one may choose to think, was a poet first 
and a lover afterward. However, a good measure of inter- 
est may be got out of these new versions by anyone who, 
possessing some knowledge of Italian and some taste for 
sport, reads them with Petrarch in one hand and Mr. Foulke 
in the other. He will be constantly surprised and pleased 
by dexterities and felicities, and will rest on the opinion that 
the work is very tastefully and adequately done. 

In many instances the translator has made things easier 
for himself by using the Shakespearean form of the sonnet 
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